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Dryden. 


PLU 

Eallern travellers know that oftridges feathers are common, 
and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. Brown. 

The fearful infant 

Daunted to fee a face with fteel o’erfpread, 

, A n d his high plume that.nodded o’er his head. 

3. Pride ; towering mien. 

. Great duke of Lancafter, I come to thee 

From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. Shakefpcarc s Richard II. 

4. Token of honour; prize of conteft. 

Ambitious to win from me fome plume. Milton. 

5. Plume is a term ufed by botanifts for that part of the feed 
of a plant, which in its growth becomes the trunk : it is m- 
clofcd in two {mall cavities, formed in the lobes for its recep¬ 
tion, and is divided at its loofe end into divers pieces, all 
elofely bound together like a bunch of feathers, whence it 
has this name. 

To Plume, v. a. [from the noun.] 
u To pick and adjuft feathers. 

Swans mull be kept in fome enclofed pond, where they 
may have room to come alhore and plume themfelves. Mort. 
2 . [Blunter, Fr.] To ftrip of feathers. 

Such animals, as feed upon flefh, devour fome part of the 
feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with, bccaufe they 
will not take the pains tully to plume them. Bay. 

?. To ftrip ; to pill. 

They ftuck not to fay, that the king cared not to plume 
the nobility and people to feather himfelt. Bucon. 

4. To place as a plume. 

His ftaturc reach’d the Iky, and on his creft 
Sat horror plum'd. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

5. To adorn with plumes. 

F arcwel the plumed troops, and the big war, • 

That make ambition virtue. Shake/p. Othello. 

Plumf.a'llum. n. f. [alumen plumo/um, Lat.J A kuul ot 

^Plumeallum, formed into the likenefs of a wick, will ad- 
miniftcr to the flame, and yet not confumc. IV1 kins. 

Plumi'gerous. adj. [pluma and gcro, Lat.] Having feathers 
feathered 

Plu’.mipede. n.f. [pluma and pes, Lat.] A fowl tha t has 
feathers on the toot. * 

Plummet, n.f. [from plumb.] 

1. A weight of lead hung at a firing, by which depths are 


Sbakefp. Tempe/l. 


Milton. 


founded, and perpendicularity is diicerned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet found. 

I'll drown my book. 

Fly envious time 

Call on the lazy leaden-ftepping hours, 

Whole fpecd is but the heavy plummet's pace 

1 Any weicht. , •, 

God lees the body of flefh which you bear about you, 
and the plummets which it hangs upon your foul, and there¬ 
fore, when you cannot rife high enough to him, becomes 
d wrn to you * Duppas Rules for Devotion. 

° The heavinefs of thefe bodies, being always in the amend¬ 
ing fide of the wheel, muft be counterpoiled by a plummet 
faftened about the pulley on the axis : this plummet will de¬ 
scend according as the land doth make the fcvcral parts of 
the wheel lighter or heavier. , . , ‘ffj’ 

PLUMP adj. [Of this word the etymology is not known. 
Skinner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a ripe apple ; it 
might be more cafily deduced from plum, which yet eems 
' very harfh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean; 

fleek; full and fmooth. . ^ , 

The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a fmooth coat and a 
plump habit of body, was taken up for a facnficc; but the 
ox, that was defpiied for his raw bones, went on with his 
work ftill. , LEjlrange. 

Plump gentleman, 

Get out as fall as e’er you can ; 

Orceafc to pufh, or to exclaim, . 

You make the very croud vou blame. rnor. 

The famifh’d cow 

Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. wif . 

Plump, n.f [from the adjeftive.] A knot; a tuft; adulter; 

a number joined in one mafs. 

England, Scotland, Ireland lie all in a plump together, not 

accefliblc but by fea. , _ .„ * Ke J ,m 

Warwick having cfpicd certain plumps of bcottiln ore- 
men ranging the field, returned towards the amereto pre- 

vent danger. cWtV 

We refted under a plump of trees. oanuyt. 

Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold then foe on high ; 

They clofe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowfing eagle will defeend. Dryden. 

To Plump, v. a. [from the adjective.] To fatten ; to fwcll, 
to make large. 


P L U 

The particles of air expanding themfelves, plump out the 
Tides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. ^oyle. 

I'm as lean as carrion ; but a wedding at our houfe wili 
plump me up with good chear. L'Ejlrenge. 

Let them lie for the dew and rain to plump them. Mort. 
To Plump, v. n. [from the adverb.] 

2. [From the adjective.] Tobcfwollen. Ainfworth. 

1. To fall like a ftone into the water. A word formed from the 
found. 

Plump, adv. [Probably corrupted from plumb, or perhaps 
formed from the found of a ftone falling on the water ] 
With a fudden fall. 

I would fain now fee ’em rowl’d 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caft, to break their ridge; 

Or to fome river take ’em 

Plump, and fee if that would wake ’em. B. Johnfn. 
Fluttering his pennons vain plump down he drops. Milt. 
Plu'mper. n.f [from plump.] Something worn in the mouth 
to lwell out the cheeks. 

She dext’roufly her plumpers draws, 

That ferve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift's Mfetl. 

Plu'mpness. n.f. [hornplump.] Fulnefs; difpofitiontowards 
fulnefs. 

Thofe convex glafles fupply the dcfe£l of plumpnefs in the 
eye, and by encreafing the refra&ion make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene at the bottom of the eye. Newton. 
Plu'mporridge. n.f. [plum and porridge.] Porridge with 
plums. 

A rigid diffenter, who dined at his houfe on Chriflmas- 
day, eat very plentifully of his plumporridge. Addiftn. 

Plumpuddinc. n.f. [plum and pudding.] Pudding made 
with plums. 

Plu'mpy. adj. Plump ; fat. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shaktfp. 

Plumy, adj. [from plume.] Feathered; covered with feathers. 
Satan fell, and ftraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milton. 

Appear'd his plumy creft, bcl'mcar’d with blood. Addifsn. 
Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy part only 
upon one fide. Grew s Lofmol. b. i. 

To PLU NDER. V. a. [plunderer, Dutch.] 

1. To pillage ; to rob in an hoftile way. 

Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, and we find 
the fatal doom that afterwards bcfel him. South’s Sermons. 
Ships the fruits of their cxa&ion brought, 

Which made in peace a treafure richer far, 

Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war. Drydtit. 

2 . To rob as a thief. _ _ . 

Their country’s wealth our mightier mifers drain, 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pop 1 - 

Plunder, n.f [from the verb.] Pillage ; fpoils gotten in war. 
Let loofe the murmuring army on their mailers. 

To pay themfelves with plunder. Qtwey. 

Plu'nderer. n.f [from plunder.] 

1. Hoftile pillager ; lpoiler. 

2. A thief; a robber. 

It was a famous faying of William Rufus, whofoevcripai®* 
perjured men, robbers, plunderers and traitors, deprives all 
good men of their peace and quictnefs. Addijen. 

We cannot future violence o’ercomc. 

Nor give the miferablc province eafe. 

Since what one plund’rer left, the next will feize. Dryden. 
To PLUNGE, w. a. [plonger, Fr.] . 

1. To put fuddcnly under water, or under any thing luppoie 

liquid. yen* 

Plunge us in the flames. . 

Headlong from hence to plunge herfelf Ihe fprings 


But (hoots along fupported on her wings. 

2. To put into any ftate fuddcnly. 

I mean to plunge the boy in plcafing flfcp, 

And ravilh’d in Idalian bow’rs to keep. v ' 

3. To hurry into any diftrefs. 

O confcience ! into what abyfs of fears 
And horrors haft thou driv’n me ? out of which 
I find no way ; from deep to deeper;/™? d. w£ 

Without a prudent determination in matters ocior ^ 
Ihall be plunged into perpetual errors. . it 

4. To force in fuddenly. This word, to what aflio■ jj enne fi 

4 be applied, commonly exprefles either violence and f 

in the agent, or diftrefs in the patient. 

At this advanc’d, and fudden as the word. 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plung d the fword. 3t ; onC < 
Let them not be too hafty to plunge their enquiries ^ 
into the depths of knowledge. 

To Plunge, v. n. 

1. To fink fuddenly into water; to dive. Julius Cdfr- 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. Sbakefp . J yJ.s 
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PLY 

His courfer plung'd. 

And threw him off; the waves whelm d over him, 

And helplefs in his heavy arms he drown d. DrytUn. 

When thou, thy Ihip o’erwhelm’d with waves, {halt be 
Forc’d to plunge naked in the raging fea. Dryden. 

When tortoifes have been a long time upon the water, 
their Ihcll being dried in the fun, they are eaf.ly taken ; by 
reafon they cannot plunge into the water nimbly enough. Ray. 

„ To fall or ru(h into any hazard or diftrefs. 

2 ' He could find no other way to conceal his adultery^ but to 
plunge into the guilt of a murther. 
r Bid me for honour plunge into a war 
Then (halt thou fee that Marcus is not flow’. 

Impotent of mind and uncontroul d. 

He plung'd into the gulph which heav’n foretold. 

Plunge, n.f 

1. Aa of putting or finking under water, 
o Difficulty; ftrait; diftrefs. . , . 

Che was weaiy ot her life, fince flie was brought to that 
plunge ; to conceal her hufband’s murder, or accme hereon. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven for help, 
without helping themfelves. range. 

Wilt thou behold me finking in my woes l 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm. 

To raife me from aniidft this plunge of furrows. Addijon. 

He muft be a good man; a quality which Cicero and 
Ouinailian arc much at a plunge in aliening to the Greek 
and Roman orators. Baker's Regions on Learning. 

Plu'nGEON. n.f [mergus, Lat.] A fea bird. AinJ. 

Plu nger. n.f [from plunge .] One that plunges ; a diver. 
Plu'nket. n.f A kind of blue colour. Ainjworth. 

PLU RAL. adj. [pluralis, Lat.] 
j. Implying more than one. 

Thou haft no faith left now, unlefs thoud ft two ; 

Better have none . , 

Than plural faith, which is too much by one. Sbakejp. 

2. [In grammar.] . . . 

The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, one to lig- 
nify the number two, and another to figmfy a number of more 
than two ; under one variation the noun is laid to be of the 
dual number, and under the other of the plural. Clarke. 

Plu'ralist. n. f [pluralijle, Fr. from plural.] \ One that 
holds more ecclefialtical benefices than one with cure of fouls. 

If the pluralijls would do their belt tolupprefs curates, their 
number might be fo retrenched, that they would not be in 
the Icaft formidable. Collier on Pride. 

Plurality, n.f [pluralit'e, Fr.] 

1. The ftate of being or having a greater number. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts, that 
nwketh the total greater ; yet it feemeth to the eye a fhorter 
diftancc of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees, whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

2. A number more than one. 

Thofe hcreticks had introduced a plurality of gods, and to 
made the profeflionof the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
fhould diferiminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though that be the 
main impediment to the convcrfion of the Eaft Indies. Bend. 

’Tis impofiible to conceive how any language can want this 
variation of the noun, where the nature of its fignification is 
fuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 

3. More cures of fouls than one. 

4. The greater number; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither wife 
nor good. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Plu rally, adv. [from plural] In a fenfe implying more 
than one. 

Plush, n.f [pcluche, Fr.] A kind of villous or Ihaggy cloth ; 
Ihag. 

The bottom of it was fet againft a lining of plujh , and the 
found was quite deaded, and but mere breath. Bacon. 

The colour of plujh or velvet will appear varied, if you 
ftroak part of it one way, and part of it another. Boyle. 

I love to wear cloths that are flufli, 

Not prefacing old rags with plujh. Cleaveland. 

Plu'sher. n.f A fea fifli. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fifli called a 
plujher, fomewhat like the dog-fifh, who lcapeth above wa¬ 
ter, and therethrough bewrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 
Plu'vial. I adj. from pluvia, Latin.] Rainy; relating to 
Plu'vious. J rain. 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only ftgni- 
fieth a moift and pluvious air about them. Brown. 

Plu'vial. n.f. [pluvial, Fr.] A piieft’s cope. AinJ. 

To Ply. v. a. [plien , to work at any thing, old Dutch. Junius 
and Skinner.] 

r. To work on any thing elofely and importunately. 

The favage raves, impatient of the wound. 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes. Dryden. 
The hero from afar 

Plies him with darts and ftones; and diftant war. Dryden. 


P O A 

2. To employ with diligence j to keep bufy ; to fet on work. 
Her gentle wit flie plies . 

To teach them truth. . Eatry^uec * 

Keep houfe, and ply his book, welcome his friends, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. ishakejp. 

They their legs ply'd, not flaying 
Until they reach’d the fatal champatn. Hudtbra . 

He who exerts all the faculties ot lus foul, and plies all 
means and opportunities in the fearch of truth, may reft upon 
■he judgment of his confcience fo informed. 

SU ‘ C The weary Trojans ;/;thcii Ihatter’d oars 

To neareft land. Dryden s Virgil 

I have plied my needle thefe fifty years, and by my good 
,„;it wnuld never have it out of my hand. Spectator. 


Spenfer. 

Milton. 

Waller. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


will would never have it out of my hand, 

3. To praftife diligently. 

He fternly bad him other bufinefs ply. 

Then commune how they bell may ply 
Their crowing work. 

Their bloody talk, unweary’d ftill, they ply. 

4. To folicit importunately. , 

4 He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble. Sha. 

He plies the duke at morning and at night. 

And doth impeach the freedom of the ftate. 

If they deny him juftice. Sbakefp. March, of Venue. 

Whofocver has any thing of David’s piety will be perpe¬ 
tually plying thc throne of grace with tuch like acknowledg¬ 
ments fas, blefled be that providence, which delivered me 
from fuch a lewd company. South s Sermons. 

To Ply. v. n. 

1. To work, or offer fervice. 

He was forced to ply in the ftreets as a porter for his live¬ 
lihood. Addifon's Spectator, N“ 94. 

2. To go in hafte. 

Thither he plies undaunted. 

3. To bufy one’s felf. 

A bird new-made about the banks Ihe plies. 

Not far from fliore, and fhort excurfions tries. 

4. [Flier, Fr.] To bend. 

The willow plied and gave way to the guft, and (till reco- 
vered itfelf again, but the oak was itubborn, and chofc ra- 
ther to break than bend. L'Ejlrangc. 

Ply. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Bent; turn; form; catt; biafs. 

The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, except it be 
in fome minds that have not fuffered themfelves to fix, but 
have kept themfelves open and prepared to receive continual 
amendment. Bacon s EJJays. 

2 . Plait ; fold. , •• 

The rucse or plies of thc inward coat of the itomach de¬ 
tain the aliment in the ftomach. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

Ply'ers. n.f. See Pliers. 

Pneuma tical. ? , from vm^a.] 

Pneumatick. S 

1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, whereof I gave 
an account in a book about the air. Boyle. 

That thc air near the furface of the earth will expand itfelf,- 
when the preffure of the incumbent atmofpherc is taken oft', 
may be feen in the experiments made by Boyle in his pneu¬ 
matick engine. Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long. 

To vinous fpirits added. 

They with pneumatick engine ceafelefs draw. Philips. 

2. Confifting of fpirit or wind. 

All folid bodies confift of parts pneumatical and tangible; 
the pneumatical fubftance being in fome bodies the native fpirit 
of the body, and in fome other, plain air that is gotten in. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
The race of all things here is, to extenuate and turn things 
to be more pneumatical and rare ; and not to retrogadc, from 
pneumatical , to that which is denfe. Bacon's Nat. Hijh 

Pneuma'ticks. n.f [pneumatique, Fr. irvsZfAoc.] 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which confidcrs the doftrine 

of the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenfcd, 
rarified or gravitates. Harris. 

2. In the fchools, thc do£lrinc of fpiritual fubftances, as God, 

angels and tfie fouls of men. Dill. 

Pneumato'logy. n.f. [Trvwu.otToXo'ylx.] The doctrine of 
fpiritual exiftence. 

To POACH, v. a. [oeufs pochez > Fr.] 

1. To boil {lightly. 

The yolks of eggs arc fo well prepared for nourifliment, 
that, fo they be 'poached or rare boiled, they need no other 
preparation. Bacon's Natural Hijloiy. 

2. To begin without completing: from thc practice of boiling 
eggs (lightly. Not in ufe. 

Of later times, they have rather poached and offered at a 
number of enterprizes, than maintained any conftantly. Bacon. 

3. [Pocher, Fr. to pierce.] To (tab ; to pierce. 

The flowk, foie and plaice follow the tide up into the 

frefli rivers, where, at low water, the country people poach 
them with an inftrument lbmewhat like the faljnon fpear. Car. 

4. [From 
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